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States in particular; (f) the zonal distribution, it being well 
known that plants are not found everywhere over their range 
but are limited to certain localities by the soil, cold, or rainfall ; 
(g) a list of the specimens examined by Prof. Piper as a basis 
for his conclusions. 

The book includes many new species which seem to be founded 
on good distinctions. The fact that there are not more of them 
reflects great credit upon Professor Piper. It is often a tempta- 
tion to taxonomists to divide old species into several or many 
new ones upon insignificant or poorly marked characters. Many 
men would have given us a doubtful list of new species as big 
as the work could stand without becoming ridiculous. 

This work is one many of us have long expected, knowing 
that Professor Piper was at work upon it, and is a decided 
contribution to botanical literature. The only books of the kind 
for our territory are quite unsatisfactory, and no good book 
upon the classification of ferns and flowering plants of Washing- 
ton can hereafter be written without acknowledging the debt 
we owe to Professor Piper. 

THEODORE C. FRYE. 



"The True History of The Civil War." By Guy Carlton Lee, 
of Johns Hopkins University. (J. B. Lippincott Company. 1903. 
$2.) 

This is the last published volume in the "True" series of biog- 
raphies and histories and the reviewer is puzzled to know what 
has led a responsible house to publish the work. 

The first half of the book is taken up with the causes lead- 
ing up to the war, and in this part we get some curious informa- 
tion. The opening sentence informs us that "the seeds of dis- 
sension between the North and the South were carried to Vir- 
ginia in the ships commanded by Newport, and to Massachu- 
setts in the 'Mayflower.' " "As two distinct classes of English- 
society settled America, so did two distinct principles actuate 
and control the settlement itself — material interests, as sought 
by the individual adventurer as well as by the whole colony; 
ideas, seeking a refuge in the wilderness from cramping intol- 
erence at Home." (13). "We have, then, two peoples who, 
though geographically undivided, inevitably drew apart from 
each other because the dominant strain in each originally sprang 
from different classes of society and because of the results of 
dissimilar environment." (14). 

"Men who have been persecuted cultivate intolerance when 
they come into power : Consequently, the laissez faire princi- 
ple was an impossibility in New England." (16). Now notice 
what we are coming to. "The immoderation of the abolition- 
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ist descended to New Englanders by direct inheritance from the, 
narrowness of the Puritan," and here we have the author's 
dominant thought, the abolitionists were the North. Time and 
again he says this is not true. Then he proceeds with his argu- 
ment based on the belief that it is true. 

"Public opinion in the North, however, where domestic servi- 
tude was not profitable, grew more and more opposed to the 
institution, especially after the discovery that slavery and the 
tariff were irreconcilable, until at last the institution was then 
stigmatized as the 'sum of all villianies.' " The "latent antagon- 
ism of social organization" was stirred by the abolitionists until 
it "warped and distorted the view which the people of each 
took of the aims of the other" (19), until ultimate conflict be- 
came inevitable. 

In the second chapter on "the slavery problem," we find that 
"though actually prohibited, slavery in strict legality was not 
formally .abolished in Massachusetts until 1866, when it was 
ended throughout the United States by the XHIth amendment. 
It is a curious fact that the legal termination of slavery in Massa- 
chusetts was accomplished by the votes of Georgia and South 
Carolina. Those states towards which the abolitionists had been 
most bitter." (37). Thus it is seen that these southern states 
heaped coals of fire on the Massachusetts head by returning 
good "for evil. 

The South could not perform the same Christian act towards 
New Hampshire because "Slavery in New Hampshire died a 
natural death, all negroes born after the constitution of 1776 
was adopted, being considered free." (37). 

"Vermont, by her constitution of 1793, prohibited the institu- 
tion. In like manner, it soon disappeared from New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. . . ." (38). 

Jefferson's ordinance of 1784, was lost by one vote, and "it 
seems wonderful that an alLwise Providence, that is supposed 
to watch the destinies of nations, did not intervene to ward off 
such a cataclysm as resulted." (41). 

The vast majority of the Northern people were sincere in 
their declaration that it was not their intention • to interfere 
with the "peculiar institution" where it existed. "But such 
an ideal state of things was impossible. The day of compromise 
was a thing of the past." (47). "The time of judgment had 
passed: The passions of North and South were aroused. The 
abolitionist movement found its opportunity. The frothing of fan- 
atics stirred both sections to a frenzy with which astute politi- 
cians played. It gave the leaders the shibboleth by which they 
led the United States into the turmoil of secession and the hor- 
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tots of that war that forced the renewal of the partnership the 
South sought to dissolve." (53). 

"The South fought because it would brook no interference by 
the federal government in state prerogative, particularly as con- 
cerned with slavery, below Mason and Dixon's line. The North 
fought for its idea of the Union. . . . When, in 1856, the 
new Republican party succeeded the Whig, slavery became the 
vital issue." (54). "Previous to that time it had been mainly 
a question as to which organization should hold the balance 
of power, the South being specially desirous of protecting the 
institution." Hence it follows that the war was "in point of 
fact, a war of politicians." 

Chapter IV. The nationalization of slavery, opens with Sew- 
ard's statement that there is a higher law than the constitution, 
and then the author affirms, "the 'higher law' meant one thing 
when applied *to slavery, and it meant quite another when con- 
sidered in connection with the tariff," and finally, "that the 
national policy was shaped upon personalities, and that the sel- 
fish interests of ambitions politicians determined the course of 
national as well as of local affairs, are undeniable truths." (88). 
"The fugitive slave law caused more pitiful shifting and skulk- 
ing to avoid responsibility than any previous piece of national 
legislation." (89). 

The peace following the compromise of 1850, was rudely 
shattered by Douglas, "to further his ambitious schemes" and 
the understanding was, "that Kansas should be an acquisition to 
the slave-holding states." The Kansas-Nebraska act "was signed 
by the President amidst the firing of cannon and the shouting 
of its friends." (99). "There was no possibility of slavery tak- 
ing root in the newly opened country ; climate, soil and the very 
configuration of the land itself entirely unfitted it for anything 
but the energetic resources of free labor. It was useless, as 
Webster had said, to 'reaffirm an ordinance of nature, or to re- 
enact the will of God.'" (100). Adams "was elected by Clay's 
casting the tie vote in his favor." (108). "The Whig party 
went to pieces on the rock of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, and the 
Republican party took its place," and so on to the end of the 
chapter. 

In the seventh chapter (170), we read, "on the yth of Janu- 
ary, 1861, was struck the first blow of the civil war," but in the 
eighth chapter (186), we read, concerning the relief of Fort 
Sumter, "the descent of the fleet was in truth the inauguration 
of the war between the sections," and a little later we are in- 
formed that the whole question is- enshrouded in doubt. "With 
the fleet in the harbor and Charleston menaced by the guns of 
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Sumter, South Carolina could place no confidence in Northern 
pledges." 

"The ultimate defeat of the South was a foregone conclusion 
from the start." (210). 

The chapters dealing with the actual war are written in the 
same slap dash fashion without historical insight or order. Only 
the more important battles are touched upon, and the generals 
come in for fair treatment on the whole, all except McClellan, 
who "did not wish to fight. He was either a coward or disloyal. 
That he was the former cannot be established." (296). 

To point out all the errors of statement and fact would require 
a volume. There is in the book much material not usually found 
in a book of its size, but it is very poorly handled. The student 
of history will read it with mingled feelings of disgust and amuse- 
ment. It is too full of errors to be of value to the reading 
public. 

EDWARD McMAHON. 



Joutel's Journal of La Salle's Last Voyage. 1684-7. With 
historical and biographical introduction, annotations and index. 
By Henry Reed Stiles, A. M., M. D. (Albany, N. Y.: Joseph 
McDonough.) 

This volume is the third and last of a series on the "Discovery 
and Explorations of the Mississippi Valley," projected by the 
late John Gilmary Shea, L. L. D. The first volume issued in 
1852, comprised the narratives of Marquette, Allouez, Membre, 
Hennepin and Anastase Douay. The second, issued in 1861, 
contained those of Cavelier, St. Cosme, Le Seur, Gravier and 
Guignas. The present volume is reprinted from the first En- 
glish translation of 1714, of the original French edition of 1713. 

Rene Robert Cavelier, better known as La Salle, from the 
name of the family's estate, stands "second only to Champlain, 
among the heroes of Canadian history." The first voyage of 
La Salle (1669-1675), on which he started from La Chine with 
the Ohio river as his objective point, is partly involved in ob- 
scurity, but it is believed that he discovered the Ohio river and 
also the Illinois river. His second voyage (1678-1679), was 
made in conjunction with Tantis, La Matte and Hennepin. 
After building a fort two leagues above the falls of the Niagara, 
another at St. Joseph, on the Miami, and a third at Fort Creve- 
coeur, on the Illinois, in the present state of Illinois, the party 
descended the Mississippi. to its mouth and returned to Canada. 

The third voyage made from France was begun from France 
in July, 1684, and had for its object the founding of a French and 
Indian colony on the Gulf of Mexico, and one in the Mississippi 
valley with a view to holding the territory for France. The 



